THE SCHOUDLER CRASH

He was interrupted by lengthy applause. And now Simon knew that
it was not only his speech he could control, but the whole Assembly.

"Strinberg is dead/' he went on, "bringing ruin to thousands. The
loan for the reconstruction, the promise of which won the Prime
Minister the confidence of Parliament, has not been made. On the con-
trary, the funds of the war-damage victims have been swallowed up in
the crash of the Schoudler bank, the credit of the State is gravely com-
promised,, and the victims of the devastated areas are still sleeping in
huts."

Robert Stenn, frowning, felt vaguely anxious. According to a well-
prepared plan, he had thrown Simon into the assault so that he might
not only rid himself of all suspicion, but might also make those neces-
sary revelations concerning Rousseau which would facilitate the Prime
Minister's removal from office. In his own mind Stenn had reserved
himself to come to Simon's support if he should find himself in diffi-
culties, or, preferably, to follow after him and use the arguments
provided to attack Anatole Rousseau. And here was Simon doing
the work himself, and doing it well; and he would get all the glory
of it. "However," thought Stenn, biting the knots on his fingers,
"the essential thing is that Rousseau should fall. And a success for
Simon will only strengthen our party."

Marthe Bonnefoy, who had listened to her young lover's speech first
with great excitement and then with pride, suddenly thought: "Now
he's arrived, and for the rest of his life. He has understood. Oh no/* she
thought, "he won't be drowned saving corpses ... He'll surely go far,
and I'm delighted ... But I think he no longer needs me."

Then she lost interest a little in the speech, took her mirror from her
bag, and began searching the benches behind Robert for young deputies
with interesting ugly faces, as if it were a fish-pond in which, for the
last time, she might plunge her hand at a venture.

"As far as my management of the Echo du Matin is concerned/' said
Simon, "I place the accounts of my administration at the disposal of
the Commission of Inquiry which will undoubtedly be appointed."

No one as yet had mentioned such a thing. Anatole Rousseau re-
ceived it like a knife in the stomach. The old man shrivelled up on his
bench; a look of childish anguish came over his face, as if he wanted to
say to Simon: "Why talk of a Commission of Inquiry? Why this added
cruelty? Why do you have to do this to me?"

With his finger Simon wiped away the sweat he felt beading his
upper lip.

"The Chamber will therefore understand/' he concluded, "for tine
reasons I have mentioned, that it is impossible for me, in the interests of
the Republic itself, to give my support any longer to the actions of tte
Government; and I believe I can say that the wln>le party to
I belong will take the same attitude."
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